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The  Problem  of  Culture  in  Education 

By  BOYD  H.  BODE 

IN  THIS  present  period  of  depression  there  is  much  evidence 
of  a  disposition  to  scrutinize  the  basic  principles  of  our 
industrial  and  economic  organization.  The  belief  is 
spreading  that  our  present  system  has  broken  down  and 
requires  extensive  reconstruction.  Old  practices  must  be  made 
subject  to  new  requirements,  and  old  habits  of  thinking  must 
be  transformed.  We  are  in  process  of  acquiring  a  new  social 
consciousness,  a  new  outlook,  a  new  “mass  mind.”  This  devel¬ 
opment  inevitably  gives  a  new  emphasis  and  a  new  urgency  to 
the  question  of  the  function  of  the  school  in  the  community. 
Which  direction  should  this  development  take?  What  should 
be  our  conception  of  culture  or  of  a  good  life  for  the  individual, 
and  what  would  constitute  an  ideal  organization  for  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large? 

This  question  furnishes  the  theme  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Rugg’s 
recent  book,  Culture  and  Education  in  America.  At  the  outset 
the  author  sketches  the  background  of  our  present  situation, 
beginning  with  its  European  origin  and  stressing  as  outstanding 
influences  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  continent  under  the 
urge  of  private  profit  and  the  tremendous  growth  of  technology. 
Out  of  this  has  come  a  “general  mental  tone,”  centering  on 
such  concepts  as  trade  and  mass  production,  democracy,  con¬ 
formity  to  the  social  group,  and  success  through  competition. 
Creative  activity  in  fields  outside  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  the  application  of  intelligence  to  politics  have  become  diffi¬ 
cult,  and,  moreover,  we  are  becoming  aware  of  a  serious  menace 
to  the  economic  security  of  the  average  man. 

Next,  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  technology 
which  has  made  industry  so  efficient  was  rationalized  into  a 
philosophy  known  as  the  philosophy  of  pragmatism.  The 
pragmatic  or  instrumental  theory  of  knowing  centers  on  the 
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idea  that  the  function  of  thinking  is  to  give  control  over  experi¬ 
ence.  This  theory,  as  the  author  concedes,  is  unquestionably 
valid  in  its  own  appropriate  field.  His  concern  is  with  the 
limits  of  that  field.  If  we  make  it  inclusive  of  all  knowing, 
so  he  contends,  we  feel  that  something  is  lacking.  It  “lacks 
something  essential.  What  is  it?  A  dynamic  propulsive 
power!  .  .  .  One  gropes  vaguely  in  it  for  a  lifting  force.  .  .  . 
Here  is  an  instrument  but  no  power.  An  engine  has  been 
created,  perfect  in  design  and  construction,  but — without  motive 
force.”^ 

Since  pragmatism  is  essentially  a  rationalization  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  we  got  into  our  present  predicament,  we  cannot 
look  to  this  philosophy  for  a  way  out  of  this  slough  of  despond 
to  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  human  life.  If  such  a 
vision  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  have  a  different  leadership, 
the  leadership  of  such  seers  as  Emerson  and  Whitman.  Men 
of  this  kind  can  show  us  a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea, 
because  it  shines  only  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  human  spirit. 
We  must  have  recourse  to  a  different  kind  of  knowing,  a  kind 
that  exhibits  itself  in  creative  self-expression  and  appreciation. 
“There  are  other  sources  of  understanding,  other  controls  of 
conduct,  there  are  other  methods  of  ‘knowing’  than  that  of  the 
scientist.  .  .  .  There  is  a  jeeling-import  as  well  as  idea?'''  In 
the  language  of  Pascal:  “The  heart  has  its  reasons  which  reason 
cannot  know.” 

This  in  briefest  outline  is  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Rugg 
builds  his  educational  program.  It  is  built  around  two 
main  ideas.  One  is  an  adequate  understanding  of  our  present 
society,  in  terms  of  basic  concepts  and  problems  j  the  other  is  an 
adequate  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a  good  life,  for 
which  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  import  of  creative  self-expression 
and  appreciation.  It  is  on  the  latter,  in  these  days  of  changing 
beliefs,  that  we  must  primarily  depend  for  “new  objects  of 
allegiance.”  The  industrial  and  economic  organization  which 
has  grown  up  is  getting  out  of  hand  and  is  threatening  to 
destroy  us.  Old  allegiances  have  lost  their  power,  and  there 
are  no  new  ones  to  take  their  place.  We  have  subjugated  a 
continent,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  souls,  of 

^  Rugg,  Harold.  Culture  and  Education  in  America.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1931.  p.  141. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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sacrificing  culture  to  material  progress  and  success,  of  sub¬ 
ordinating  the  artist  to  the  artisan,  of  prizing  efficiency 
more  than  integrated  personality.  The  pragmatic  philosophy 
has  betrayed  our  confidence.  It  gives  us  mere  technical  pro¬ 
ficiency  when  we  are  in  quest  of  spiritual  values.  Hence  we 
must  look  to  the  sources  from  which  the  poets  and  artists  draw 
their  inspiration  for  the  clue  to  individual  and  social  good. 
The  task  of  education,  accordingly,  is  to  enable  pupils  to  experi¬ 
ence  for  themselves  the  meaning  of  integrated  personality  and 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  present  social  order  as  a  means 
for  transforming  this  order  into  a  “society  conceived  as  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  proud  affirming  selves.” 

In  a  word,  the  new  objects  of  allegiance  come  to  us  from 
the  insight  that  derives  from  creative  self-expression  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  What,  then,  is  this  insight?  This  question  is  obviously 
of  crucial  importance,  so  recourse  had  better  be  had  to  direct 
quotation. 

Through  centuries  of  utterance  Culture-men — Artists — have  given  us 
additional  concepts  for  the  good  life.  Listen  to  them:  self-cultivation  .  .  . 
conscious-appreciative-awareness  .  .  .  detached  contemplation  .  .  .  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  natural  thing  .  .  .  feeling-import  .  .  .  imaginative  reason 
.  .  .  confident  belief  in  self  .  .  .  the  whole  self  and  the  whole  society  .  .  . 
society  conceived  as  a  multitude  of  proud  affirming  selves.® 

This  is  a  bit  disappointing,  but  artists  are  notoriously  more 
given  to  affirmation  than  to  explanation.  Statements  like  the 
foregoing  are,  as  the  author  admits,  just  “thin  abstractions.” 
We  must  come  to  closer  grips. 

I  think  the  essence  of  the  attitude  which  I  am  trying  to  delineate  is  a  gather- 
ing-together-of-the-self.  Like  one’s  personal  philosophy,  it  is  a  mental  and 
emotional  synthesis.  It  is  a  unitary  thing,  a  fusion  of  total  physiology,  emotion, 
meaning.* 

Whether  this  is  any  better  the  reader  may  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  If  this  statement  still  fails  to  convey  adequately  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  let  us  gather  ourselves  together  for 
another  effort. 

The  self-cultivated  man  embraces  life.  He  exults  in  the  glorious  existing 
moment.  He  contemplates  the  essential  goodness  of  things.  .  .  .  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  self-cultivated  awareness  seeks  as  its  consummation  the  production  of 
honest,  integral  things,  the  life  of  honest,  integral  acts.  .  .  .  The  Man-as- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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Artist  is  constantly  reshaping  his  social  behavior,  his  speech,  his  house,  his 
book,  his  decision,  to  approximate  the  images  of  his  changing  inner  states. 

.  .  .  Hence  the  thundering  affirmation  of  the  Answerers  throughout  history 
that  it  is  the  integrity  of  the  self  which  is  the  gathering-together  principle. 
This  has  been  the  theme  of  every  great  religion  and  the  true  measure  of 
works  of  art  and  of  philosophies  of  life.'’ 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  to  let  the  reverberations  die 
J~\.  away,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  just  what  it  is  that  has 
been  affirmed.  The  “gathering-together-of-the-self”  I  beg 
leave  to  pass  by  without  comment.  The  expression  doubtless 
belongs  to  the  technical  vocabulary  of  art,  and  so  1  plead  the 
layman’s  right  to  keep  silent,  on  the  ground  that  I  might 
incriminate  myself.  The  exhortation  to  embrace  life,  to  exult 
in  the  glorious  existing  moment,  has  a  commendable  robustness 
of  quality,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  that  flourishes  widely  in  Rotary 
clubs  also,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  creative  self-expression. 
Contemplating  the  essential  goodness  of  things  is  perhaps  a 
different  matter.  Does  it  have  the  metaphysical  implication 
that  goodness  is  more  “essential”  in  the  universe  than  evil? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  problem  of  evil  is  just 
hokum?  Or  is  this  to  be  taken  as  an  indorsement  of  Coueism? 
With  regard  to  “honest,  integral  acts,”  are  we  expected  to 
infer  that  the  Answerers  throughout  history  could  infallibly 
tell  what  was  honest  in  the  way  of  conduct  simply  by  gazing 
into  their  own  bosoms?  Are  the  standards  for  social  behavior, 
for  speech,  for  architecture,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  derived  by 
a  process  of  introspection? 

Perhaps  these  questions  betray  an  unduly  skeptical  spirit, 
not  to  say  a  barbaric  innocence  of  the  inner  mysteries  of  creative 
self-expression.  In  extenuation  I  may  urge  that  education  is 
too  serious  a  business  to  permit  a  claim  of  this  kind  to  be 
injected  into  it  without  making  critical  inquiry  as  to  the  content 
of  this  peculiar  knowledge  which  is  to  be  cultivated  through  the 
agency  of  the  schools.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  view  that 
creative  self-expression  and  appreciation  give  to  life  a  beauty 
and  a  radiance  that  passes  understanding.  But  why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  that  they  are  themselves  a  kind  of  understanding? 
That  way  madness  lies.  The  knowledge  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  glean  through  this  special  channel  is  not  merely 
inarticulate — as  witness  the  passages  just  quoted — but,  regarded 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  230-32. 
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as  knowledge,  it  is  open  to  any  kind  of  interpretation  that  one 
may  be  pleased  to  put  upon  it.  What  could  be  more  ambiguous, 
for  example,  than  the  notion  of  “integrated  personality”?  If 
the  testimony  in  the  case  may  be  trusted,  the  devil  is  a  highly 
integrated  person,  who  distinctly  gives  the  impression  of 
embracing  life  and  exulting  in  the  glorious  existing  moment. 
Nor,  on  this  basis,  are  we  much  enlightened  by  being  told  that 
society  should  be  made  to  consist  of  “a  multitude  of  proud 
affirming  selves.”  How  many  does  it  take  to  make  a  multi¬ 
tude?  Some  of  the  apostles  of  the  inner  light,  whom  Mr. 
Rugg  has  unfortunately  neglected  to  quote,  are  very  distinctly 
of  the  opinion  that  this  multitude  is,  after  all,  a  highly  select 
company,  and  that  common  people,  the  “herd,”  are  fit  only  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  When  it  comes  to 
making  up  “society,”  they  must  expect  to  be  left  out.  Who 
shall  say  that  this  view  is  wrong?  Obviously,  there  are  no 
objective  tests  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  inner  light. 

1ET  us  carry  our  reflections  another  step.  Mr.  Rugg  is  insistent 
^  that  education  must  provide  “an  honest  and  intelligible 
description  of  the  modern  social  order.”  This  is  termed  “an 
indispensable  first  step.”®  It  is  permissible  to  wonder  why. 
Suppose  we  grant  that  the  chief  disruptive  influence  in  our  cul¬ 
ture  is  “fear,  born  of  uncertainty,”  fear  of  “physical  ills,  death, 
lack  of  employment  and  consequent  lack  of  comfort,  ill  health, 
and  an  unprovided-for  old  age.”  What  of  it?  Economic 
security,  according  to  our  author’s  own  showing,  is  essentially 
irrelevant  to  the  integration  of  creative  self-expression,  which 
alone  can  be  depended  on  to  cast  out  fear.  The  truly  inte¬ 
grated  person  is  above  such  things  as  economic  considerations. 
He  has  achieved 

the  obdurate  determination  to  be  happy  ...  joy  in  the  conviction  that 
nothing  outside  oneself  can  destroy  one’s  concept  of  the  worth  of  his  own 
life — the  true  criterion  of  “success”  .  .  .  the  prevention  of  intrusion  upon 
the  sacred  continuity  of  one’s  inner  life.^ 

This  is  not  captious  criticism,  but  is  a  statement  of  an  atti¬ 
tude  that  is  all  too  familiar.  Ever  since  people  began  to 
question  traditional  education,  on  the  score  that  it  was  not 
“practical,”  it  has  been  intimated,  by  way  of  rebuttal,  that  it  is 

*  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  241  and  p.  249. 
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indecent  to  make  education  have  a  bearing  on  what  we  shall  eat 
or  what  we  shall  drink  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed. 
Mr.  Rugg  is  interested  in  social  reform,  but  that  is  a  personal 
idiosyncrasy.  It  is  quite  as  logical  to  use  his  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  up  a  scheme  of  detached  values  and  a 
negative  attitude  toward  social  improvement.  Irving  Babbitt, 
for  example,  who  likewise  appeals  to  an  inner  light,  condemns 
“the  attempt  to  achieve  spiritual  ends  collectively  through  the 
machinery  of  the  secular  order.”® 

WAIVING  these  reflections,  however,  we  may  consider  next 
the  bearing  of  economic  and  industrial  reform  on  culture. 
It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Rugg  in  his  historical 
sketch  does  not  stress  the  advance  in  cultural  opportunity 
for  the  common  manj  that  he  does  not  seem  to  get  much 
beyond  the  idea  of  reform  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
economic  fear  and  privation.  A  limitation  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  expected  in  a  theory  which  tends  to  keep  creativeness 
and  ordinary  learning  in  separate  compartments  and  which 
advocates  an  eclectic  psychology^  to  serve  various  educational 
functions  more  or  less  in  isolation  from  one  another.  Should 
economic  and  industrial  reform  stop  at  this  point?  Or  should 
we  make  it  our  aim  and  aspiration  that  our  “material  industrial 
civilization  be  converted  into  a  distinctive  agency  for  liberating 
the  minds  and  refining  the  emotions  of  all  who  take  part  in  it?’”® 
According  to  this  latter  view,  our  industrial  civilization  offers 
the  possibility  of  a  distinctive  culture,  which,  if  realized,  will 
constitute  the  spiritual  fulfillment  of  democracy.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  value  of  integrated  personality  and  the  like. 
The  question  is  whether  these  values  are  to  be  achieved  through 
the  transformation  of  our  civilization  into  an  educational  and 
cultural  agency  or  whether  the  endeavor  to  secure  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  is  to  be  side-tracked  by  the  notion  that  “creative  self- 
expression”  is  a  revelation  from  on  high. 

Let  us  now  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  contention  that 
Dewey’s  philosophy  is  at  bottom  merely  a  rationalizing  of 
technology  and  so  falls  to  provide  the  vision  and  the  dynamics 
that  are  necessary  for  a  good  life.  What  is  the  basis  of  this 
charge?  It  goes  back  to  Randolph  Bourne’s  disappointment 

*  Democracy  and  Leadership,  p.  285. 

*  /Sid.,  p.  385. 

Dewey,  J.  Individualism,  Old  and  New,  p.  1 24. 
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that  Dewey,  and  the  pragmatists  generally,  did  not  share  his 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  war.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Bourne  voiced  the  suspicion  that  the  pragmatic  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  attempting  to  rationalize  moral  and  social  conduct, 
had  placed  an  emphasis  on  foresight  and  the  calculation  of 
consequences  which,  in  times  of  crisis,  paralyzes  healthy  and 
desirable  emotional  reaction.^^ 

To  put  It  bluntly,  since  the  pragmatic  philosophers  did  not 
react  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  should,  it  was  concluded  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  their  theory  of  knowledge. 
This  reasoning  is  peculiar.  A  theory  of  knowledge  does  not 
pretend  to  say  why  men  have  basic  urges  and  desires,  but 
merely  how  these  urges  and  desires  impel  them  to  act  when 
their  action  is  guided  by  intelligence.  If  a  theory  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  criticized  for  not  providing  dynamics,  it  may  equally 
well  be  criticized  for  not  revealing  the  causes  of  the  World 
War  or  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  experimental  theory  of 
knowing  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  of  dynamics  than 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

It  should  be  added  that  Bourne  himself  carefully  abstained 
from  making  the  emotions  a  separate  source  of  truth  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  Mr.  Rugg  is  less  troubled  with  inhibitions.  He 
concedes  that  the  experimental  theory  of  knowledge  looks  all 
right;  but  having  taken  Bourne’s  word  for  it  that  something  is 
wrong,  he  concludes  that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  an 
additional  kind  of  knowing.  No  evidence  is  adduced  on  this 
point,  for  the  reason  that  our  author  fails  to  distinguish  between 
a  new  form  of  knowing  and  a  new  form  of  response.  So  he 
argues  elaborately  that  in  creative  self-expression  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  we  have  a  unique  kind  of  response — which  is  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  issue  as  stated  by  him 
(and  placed  in  italics  for  emphasis)  is  that  “there  are  other 
modes  of  human  response  than  that  of  the  experimental  method 
of  knowing  There  could  be  no  clearer  case  of  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree.  I  know  of  no  writer  who  has  insisted  on  this 
same  point  with  more  patient  and  wearisome  reiteration  than 
Dewey  himself,  because  it  represents  his  basic  divergence  from 
the  traditional  idealism  in  which  he  was  reared  and  against 

Bourne,  Randolph.  Untimely  Papers;  Twilight  of  Idols.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  1919.  230  pp.  $1.50  (out  of  print).  Also,  Rugg,  Culture  and  Education  in 
America,  pp.  132-42. 

Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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which  he  finally  revolted.  Seeing,  smelling,  headaches — these 
are  all  responses,  but  they  are  not  the  kind  of  response  that 
constitutes  the  experimental  method  of  knowing.  They  are  not 
knowledge  of  any  kind. 

IF  WE  once  distinguish  between  a  unique  form  of  knowing  and 
a  unique  form  of  response  Mr.  Rugg’s  lengthy  comparison 
between  creative  self-expression  and  appreciation  on  the  one 
hand  and  problem-solving  on  the  other^®  loses  its  point.  Of 
course  these  responses  are  different.  It  would  be  peculiar  and 
disturbing  if  they  were  not.  But  this  uniqueness  is  something 
which  they  share  with  fits  of  melancholy  or  mal  de  mer.  The 
claim  that  there  is  a  second  and  distinctive  mode  of  knowing 
stands  as  a  gratuitous  and  unsupported  assumption.  Yet  it  is 
proposed  to  make  this  claim,  with  all  its  evil  history  and  all  its 
sinister  potentialities,  the  basis  of  an  educational  program  for 
our  American  schools. 

This  criticism  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 
numerous  solid  and  admirable  qualities  of  the  book.  It  is  of 
great  merit  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  social  program.  In  his  method  of  approach 
Mr.  Rugg  shows  a  quality  of  mind  and  a  width  of  horizon  that 
is  not  common  among  educators,  to  say  nothing  of  his  distinctive 
style,  the  impressive  range  of  his  scholarship,  and  his  percep¬ 
tion  that  our  industrial  and  economic  development  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  educational  theory.  Education  is  also  indebted  to 
him  for  his  attempt  to  give  creative  art  a  more  significant  place 
in  education.  The  one  tragic  slip,  in  my  judgment,  is  his  hasty 
conclusion  that  creative  art  may  be  transformed  into  an  oracle 
of  the  gods.  A  correction  of  the  theory  at  this  point  would 
not  rob  the  book  of  its  essential  distinctiveness  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  but  would  rather  give  it  the  promise  of  enviable 
usefulness  in  the  period  of  social  and  educational  reconstruction 
that  seems  to  be  at  hand.  [VoI.x.No.  13] 

Ibid.,  pp.  366-79. 


Experience  and  Training  of  Ohio 
School  Administrators 

By  O.  E.  SIBERT  and  EARL  W.  ANDERSON 

ANALYSIS  of  the  records  of  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education  revealed  that  in  1928-29  there  were 
■L  ^  2,3 1 5  superintendents  and  high-school  principals  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  In  Table  I  these  individuals  are 
distributed  as  to  years  of  experience.  Experience,  as  here  con¬ 
ceived,  includes  teaching  as  well  as  administrative  work. 


TABLE  I 

Years  of  Experience  Held  by  Public-School  Superintendents 
AND  High-School  Principals  in  Ohio 


Years 

of 

Experience 

Per  Cent  1 
of  Total  I 
Number  I 

Years 

of 

Experience 

Per  Cent  ! 
of  Total 
Number 

Years 

of 

Experience 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Number 

(1) 

(2)  1 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

35  and  over .  . 

3-3  1 

22 . 

'•5 

9 . 

4.6 

34 . 

•4  1 

21 . 

»-5 

8 . 

4-7 

4.8 

32 . 

.6 

«9 

«-3 

6 . 

5-7 

i8 . 

6.7 

30 . 

1.0 

«7 . 

2.0 

4 . 

6-7 

29 . 

1.2 

i6 . 

2.1 

3 . 

6.0 

28 . 

5-4 

26 . 

1.4 

«3 . 

2-3 

;  No  experience . 

3-2 

25 . 

1.9 

12 . 

3-9 

Total  number 

24 . 

1.6 

‘II . 

2.8 

of  superin- 

23 . 

1.2 

1  10  . 

2.9 

tendents  .  . 

2,3«S 

The  median  experience  of  these  2,315  administrators  was 
9  years.  The  range  was  from  no  experience  to  50  years;  the 
first  quartile  was  4  years;  and  the  third  quartile,  16  years.  If 
the  high-school  principals  in  schools  under  county  supervision 
were  removed  from  the  list  of  administrators,  the  median 
years  of  experience  would  be  12,  the  first  quartile  7,  and  the 
third  quartile  22.  These  principals  in  many  instances  carried 
full-time  teaching  schedules,  and  in  many  of  the  smallest  school 
systems  they  were  virtually  only  head  teachers  doing  the  work 
of  principals. 

A  check  as  to  the  training  of  these  administrators  shows 
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that  206,  or  9  per  cent,  held  no  degreesj  1,771,  or  77  per  cent, 
held  Bachelors’  degrees;  323,  or  14  per  cent,  held  Masters’ 
degrees;  while  15  held  Doctors’  degrees. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  facts  regarding  the  experience  of 
the  groups  of  administrators  who  held  either  the  Bach¬ 
elors’  or  Masters’  degrees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  Table  II  that  within  the 
various  classifications  the  administrators  with  Masters’  degrees 
were  more  experienced  than  those  with  Bachelors’  degrees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  exempted-village  and  city  assistant 

TABLE  II 

Experience  of  Administrators  with  Bachelors’  and  Masters’  Degrees 


Years  op  Expedience 


Position 

Minimum 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

Maximum 

■m 

B“ 

M*> 

M» 

KOI 

M” 

(1 

1^ 

lai 

BO 

(5) 

(7) 

101 

DEO 

(11) 

Heads  of  second-  and  third-grade 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

schools  . 

H 

■ 

B 

B 

9 

3S' 

Local  principals  in  county  districts 

■1 

B 

B 

s 

B 

9 

7 

17 

35' 

3S' 

Local  superintendents . 

0 

4 

5 

10 

g 

16 

ig 

24 

3S' 

35' 

Principals  in  exempted  villages 

s 

13 

6 

g 

9 

1  1 

1 1 

IS 

37 

16 

Principals  in  cities . 

I 

3 

10 

12 

1 1 

«S 

19 

23 

31 

36 

Assistant  city  superintendents  .  . 

6 

s 

12 

10 

16 

15 

31 

29 

5° 

34 

City  superintendents . 

5 

21 

17 

30 

20 

32 

24 

32 

40 

34 

Exempted-village  superintendents . 

0 

s 

12 

10 

21 

21 

26 

26 

38 

31 

County  superintendents . 

7 

12 

17 

22 

27 

2g 

32 

34 

42 

45 

*  B  stands  for  Bachelor’s  degree. 

*’  M  stands  for  Master’s  degree. 

'  Thirty-five  years  of  experience  or  more. 


superintendents.  At  first  glance  this  might  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  those  with  Bachelors’  degrees  obtain  these  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  with  less  experience  than  those  with  Masters’ 
degrees.  It  may  mean  merely  that  the  better  paying  positions 
within  these  groups  were  held  by  those  who  have  had  more 
experience.  This  could  perhaps  be  determined  by  comparing 
salaries  of  administrators  in  each  type  of  position  holding  these 
degrees. 

The  median  experience  of  the  administrators  with  the  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  was  least  among  the  heads  of  second-  and  third- 
grade  schools  and  local  principals  in  county  districts.  The 
experience  increases  progressively  among  the  local  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals  in  exempted  villages,  city  principals,  city 
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assistant  superintendents,  city  superintendents,  exempted-vil- 
lage  superintendents,  and  county  superintendents.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  last  three  groups  were  much  more  experienced  than 
were  the  others.  The  minimum  experience  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  last  two  groups  mentioned  was  5  and  7  years, 
respectively,  and  75  per  cent  had  had  more  than  17  years  of 
experience. 

Among  the  administrators  with  the  Master’s  degree  the 
local  superintendents  were  more  experienced  than  the  ex- 
empted-village  principals  or  the  city  assistant  superintendents} 
while  the  exempted-village  superintendents  were  less  experi¬ 
enced  than  the  superintendents  in  city  schools. 

It  appears  from  Table  II  that  the  county,  exempted-village, 
and  city  superintendents,  and  the  high-school  principals  in  city 
and  exempted-village  high  schools  were  individuals  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience.  Many  had  undoubtedly  held  their  then 
present  positions  for  several  years,  and  hence  came  into  these 
positions  with  much  less  experience  than  they  had  at  the  time 
covered  by  this  study.  Several  undoubtedly  obtained  degrees 
after  election  to  their  present  positions.  Thus,  while  this  report 
presents  a  picture  of  the  experience  of  administrators  in  various 
types  of  positions,  it  does  not  show  the  likely  experience  neces¬ 
sary  for  attaining  election  to  such  positions.  This  information 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  training  held  by  adminis¬ 
trators  at  the  time  they  entered  specific  types  of  service. 


Chips  from  the' Workshop 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  get 
almost  100  per  cent  replies  from  the  alumni  of  a  certain  college, 
the  following  simple  technique  was  utilized  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  graduates  which  were  incorrect:  A  list  was  made  of 
the  names  on  all  letters  returned  by  the  post-office  because  of 
unsatisfactory  address.  This  list  was  then  mimeographed  and 
included  in  the  second  letter  sent  out  to  those  graduates  who 
did  not  reply  to  the  first  letter,  who  had  apparently  re¬ 
ceived  it.  A  short  request  was  sent  with  the  list  asking  them  to 
give  us  as  many  correct  addresses  of  their  fellow  alumni  as  they 
knew.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  at  slight  cost 
a  complete  and  accurate  mailing  list. 


Edgar  Dale 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Bureau  of  Research  in  City  Schools 


SCHOOL  efficiency,  more  than  any  other  consideration,  has 
weighted  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  the 
research  bureau  within  the  city  school  system.  Like  its 
prototype,  the  research  department  or  laboratory  in  industry, 
efficiency  is  its  raison  d*etre.  Its  direct  lineage  can  be  traced  to 
the  school  surveys  of  the  last  two  decades.  Judd  has  said: 
“What  Hanus,  Cubberley,  and  Ayres  accomplished  in  New 
York,  Portland,  and  Springfield  was  much  more  than  to  show 
these  respective  cities  how  to  evaluate  their  school  systems; 
they  contributed  methods  of  scientific  investigation  which  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  having  universal  application.”  The 
chief  function  of  the  city  bureau  has  been  to  apply  these  effi¬ 
ciency  techniques  to  the  school  problems  within  the  system. 

Several  studies  of  this  particular  type  of  research  agency 
are  available.  The  report  of  the  most  recent  contains  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  November  of  last  year.  The  research  bureau  forms  a 
part  of  the  administrative  arrangements  of  1 1 8  cities — 24  cities 
with  populations  from  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thousand;  12 
cities  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand;  31  cities  from 
fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand;  and  52  cities  with 
populations  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  more.  Fifty-eight 
city  school  bureaus  were  organized  during  the  past  six  years; 
the  largest  number  organized  in  any  one  year  was  13  to  1925.^ 
These  bureaus  are  called  by  a  variety  of  names.  The 
variations  in  terminology  are  grouped  by  Miss  Wright  in  the 
United  State  Office  leaflet  under  the  following  significant 
terms,  each  common  to  the  names  classified  under  it:  research, 
guidance,  child  study  and  welfare,  testing,  curriculum,  instruc¬ 
tional  research,  and  statistics.  The  word  “research”  appears 
in  the  names  of  72  of  the  1 18  bureaus. 

Six  functions  are  listed  by  these  bureaus:  testing,  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction,  surveys,  experimental  studies,  curriculum 
making,  guidance,  finance  studies.  Of  these  the  most  common 


^Wright,  Edith  A.  Organization  and  Functions  of  Research  Bureaus  in  City  School 
Systems  (U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Leaflet  No.  2,  1931) 
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is  testing,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  major  function  of  74  of 
the  bureaus  and  as  one  function  by  112.  The  three  most  com¬ 
monly  mentioned  major  functions  are  testing,  improvement 
of  instruction,  and  curriculum  making,  while  the  least  common 
is  finance  studies  which  are  the  major  function  of  but  7  bureaus. 

The  staffs  of  these  bureaus  range  from  one  full-time 
employee  without  even  a  part-time  assistant  to  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Reference,  Research,  and  Statistics  with  48  full-time 
workers. 

These  facts  resemble  the  summary  of  a  typical  research 
bureau  within  a  city  school  system  compiled  by  H.  B.  Chapman 
after  a  prolonged,  nation-wide  study  of  the  agencies  devoted 
to  educational  research.  He  stated  that  in  1926 

the  typical  bureau  of  research  in  city  school  systems  [had  been]  established 
in  1920;  it  [had]  a  staff  of  four  persons,  a  director,  an  assistant,  a  general 
clerical  helper,  and  a  psychologist,  if  the  director  [was]  not  a  psychologist 
himself.  ...  In  the  list  of  functions  the  director  of  the  median  city  bureau 
checked  the  following  items:  achievement  testing;  school  finance  other  than 
budgeting;  curriculum  revision;  experimental  study  of  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tional  problems;  educational  guidance;  mental  testing;  psychological  clinic; 
supervision  of  special  classes;  training  teachers  for  special  testing  work;  sur- 
1  veys  and  special  investigations;  classification  of  pupils;  devising  record  and 
j  report  forms;  experimental  study  of  special  problems  relating  to  administration. 

[  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  this  bureau  engaged  in  the  study 

'  of  seven  distinct  projects,  four  of  which  were  special  problems  of  research, 

I  and  three  were  routine  studies  or  services.® 

The  figures  given  in  the  1930  report  indicate  an  unusual 
growth.  Evidently  the  research  bureau  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  city 
^  school  system.  The  indications  of  both  lists  of  functions  are, 

i  however,  that  the  typical  activities  in  which  the  city  research 

1  bureaus  now  engage  are  service  studies  rather  than  research. 

I  Matters  of  immediate  import  demand  attention,  and  the 

evaluations  of  research  methods  and  the  devising  of  new 
techniques  are  left  to  research  workers  with  less  varied  fields 
!  of  activity  who  are  not  goaded  by  the  continual  urgency  of 
=  showing  results.  City  research  bureaus  should  not  squander 
!  the  unusual  opportunities  for  research  of  the  most  exacting 
j  detail  which  lie  at  their  hands.  Especially  within  large  city 
systems  evaluations  of  method  of  extraordinary  scope  are  pos- 

*  Chapman,  H.  B.  Organized  Research  in  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State 
University,  1927.  pp.  Zioff. 
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sible  which  to  duplicate  the  research  worker  in  a  university 
research  bureau  would  have  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  many 
school  systems  scattered  throughout  a  wide  geographical  area. 
Service  studies  are  important,  but  responsibility  for  the  progress 
of  research  falls  to  the  city  bureau  as  well  as  the  university 
research  station. 

J.H.M. 


Essential  Apparatus  for  Science 

The  authors  of  this  monograph,^  T.  C.  Holy  and  D.  H. 
Sutton,  made  up  lists  of  desirable  apparatus  in  each  of  the 
sciences  from  lists  distributed  by  the  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  thirty-five  states  and  from  the  lists  of  recommended 
apparatus  in  twenty  textbooks,  four  each  in  general  science  and 
biology,  five  in  chemistry,  and  seven  in  physics.  Each  list  was 
divided  into  items  for  individual  laboratory  work  and  items  of 
general  apparatus.  The  list  in  each  science  was  then  submitted 
to  teachers  or  supervisors  of  that  science  in  thirty-five  states  to 
indicate  whether  they  considered  each  item  necessary,  desirable, 
or  unnecessary,  and  to  mark  the  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
required  for  classes  of  twenty-four  students.  Blank  spaces  were 
left  so  additional  items  could  be  added  to  the  check  list  if 
teachers  so  desired.  Eight  hundred  seven  of  these  lists  that 
were  returned  were  used  in  making  up  the  published  lists  of 
apparatus  in  each  science,  the  items  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  determined  by  the  number  of  teachers  checking  each. 
The  lists  are  intended  to  assist  teachers  in  ordering  the  most 
essential  apparatus  and  should  be  very  helpful. 

The  cost  is  given  for  each  item  and  the  total  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  as  based  on  prices  quoted  by  supply  houses  recognized  as 
reliable.  If  there  are  included  only  those  items  considered 
necessary  by  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers,  the  cost  for 
apparatus  in  the  high-school  science  department  runs  as  follows: 

Individual  General  Total 


General  science .  $  326.28  $183.45  $  S09.73 

Biology .  632.02  30«-77  933-79 

Chemistry  .  314.16  304.88  619.04 

Physics  .  «,798.2«  S97-72  2,395.93 

$4,458.49 


*  Holy,  T.  C.,  and  Sutton,  H.  D.  Lists  of  Essential  Apparatus  for  Use  in  High-School 
Sciences.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University,  1931.  32  pp.  (Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Monographs,  No.  12) 
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From  an  examination  of  these  lists  it  seems  probable  that  not 
over  10  per  cent  of  this  apparatus  is  breakable  material  that 
might  be  replaced  from  student  laboratory  fees.  It  is  evident 
then  that  6o  per  cent  of  these  teachers  think  that  in  round 
numbers  $4,000  is  required  to  provide  the  apparatus  to  teach 
science  effectively  by  the  individual  laboratory  method.  Notice 
this  list  does  not  include  the  cost  of  laboratory  furniture,  nor 
Instructional  supplies  such  as  the  necessary  chemicals  or  biolog¬ 
ical  specimens. 

Now,  compare  this  estimate  with  the  money  actually  spent 
by  high  schools  for  science  apparatus.  Gustave  Zeismer  in  a 
study  entitled,  “The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Senior  High 
Schools  of  Wisconsin,”^  finds  the  median  expenditure  and  the 
range  for  apparatus  as  follows: 

Median  Ranee 

Small  high  schools .  $  349  $145-$  3,500 

Medium  high  schools .  905  250-  2,800 

Large  high  schools .  3,433  740-  12,260 

The  median  expenditure  for  the  several  subjects  is  as  follows: 

General  science .  $119.80 

Biology .  139.70 

Chemistry .  781.70 

Physics .  438.70 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  considerably  over  one- 
half  of  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  cannot,  for  lack  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  teach  science  effectively  by  the  individual  laboratory 
method,  except  in  chemistry  which  is  usually  attempted  only  in 
the  larger  high  schools  of  the  state.  Similar  studies  reported 
for  other  states  are  no  more  encouraging.  We  must  either 
spend  much  more  lavishly  for  science  equipment  and  apparatus 
— and  science  is  now  the  third  most  expensive  subject  in  the 
high  school — or  else  we  must  teach  by  the  demonstration 
method.  It  has  been  shown  by  studies  made  in  45  difiFerent 
schools  by  three  dozen  different  teachers,  studies  that  involved 
nearly  five  thousand  students,  that  under  present  conditions, 
knowledge  of  science,  ability  in  problem-solving,  and  manipu¬ 
lative  skills  in  their  early  stages  can  be  taught  as  effectively  by 
the  demonstration  as  by  the  individual  laboratory  method.  Still, 
in  many  cases,  university  high-school  inspectors  refuse  to 
accredit  a  school  unless  it  has  laboratory  facilities.  And  we 
continue  to  encourage  the  laboratory  method  when  most  high 
schools  do  not  have  apparatus  sufficient  to  do  a  good  job  at  it, 

‘  Master’s  thesis  on  file  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1929. 
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though  they  might  teach  science  well  if  money  were  spent  in 
equipping  a  good  demonstration  desk  rather  than  a  totally 
inadequate  laboratory. 

Elliot  R.  Downing 
University  of  Chicago 

The  Bing  Law 

For  four  decades  the  states  have  been  passing  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  and  extending  the  requirements  of  those  laws 
until  now  they  affect  millions  of  children,  and  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  report,  A  Study  of  the  Ohio  Compulsory  Education 
and  Child  Labor  LaWy  no  really  comprehensive  study  of  the 
effects  of  such  legislation  was  available  or  had  been  attempted.^ 
It  is  an  encouraging  indication  to  see  research  and  legislation 
joining  hands  in  an  effort  to  enact  intelligent  laws  upon  the 
basis  of  discovered  facts  rather  than  upon  mere  opinion. 

Mr.  Heck  and  his  associates  have  done  a  most  outstanding 
piece  of  work  in  their  effort  to  find  the  true  facts  behind  the 
criticisms  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law  of  Ohio.  The 
method  of  approach  is  unique.  Using  the  interview  method, 
the  committee  gathered  opinions  concerning  the  law  from  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  representing  a  wide  range  of 
occupation  and  opinion.  From  this  source,  thirty-seven  rea¬ 
sonably  distinct  criticisms  were  obtained  and  about  them  this 
investigation  of  the  so-called  “Bing  Law”  was  organized. 

Some  of  the  studies  were  extensive  in  scope  j  others  were 
limited.  Some  were  completed}  others  were  partially  cov¬ 
ered}  but,  for  want  of  time  or  money,  many  were  not  at¬ 
tempted.  Our  of  a  mass  of  carefully  arranged  and  evaluated 
material,  however,  comes  much  light  upon  the  problem.  From 
the  results  of  the  study  not  only  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  but 
persons  throughout  the  country  interested  in  this  important 
problem,  may  find  much  valuable  data  never  before  available. 
The  study  reveals  that  the  problems  of  compulsory  attendance 
and  child  labor  have  many  ramifications  reaching  into  many 
unexpected  channels.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  way 
has  now  been  pointed  out  and  a  tremendous  contribution  made 
to  the  cause  of  an  intelligent  program  of  public  education. 

B.  O.  Skinner 
State  Director  of  Education 

'  Hkck,  Arch  O.  A  Study  of  the  Ohio  Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Labor  Law. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University,  1931.  xii-f-2io  pp.  (Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  Monographs,  No.  9) 
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READINGS 


Cooke,  Dennis.  “Current  Conceptions  of  Research  Applied  to  Public-School 
Systems,”  American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  LXXXIII,  No.  I  (July, 
1931),  p.  40. 

The  author  raises  three  questions  to  which  he  presents  tentative  answers. 
The  first  of  these  questions  asks  “What  is  research?”  The  answer  is  first 
negative  in  that  it  lists  numerous  things  which  are  not  research  but  concludes, 
however,  with  the  statement  that  “in  the  main  research  is  a  diligent  investi¬ 
gation  to  ascertain  something,”  while  educational  research  is  an  attempt  “to 
secure  some  valid  and  conclusive  answers  to  questions  relative  to  the  education 
of  children.”  The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  application  of  research 
to  public-school  systems.  The  purpose  here  is  not  necessarily  to  reduce 
expenditures  but  to  increase  the  efficiency  in  public-school  systems. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  third 
question,  “What  is  the  superintendent’s  responsibility  in  educational  research?” 
Here  the  author  pleads  for  superintendents  who  are  “research-minded.”  Such 
a  superintendent  “should  maintain  a  questioning  trend  of  thought.  .  .  .  He 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  the  answer  to  a 
question,  which  has  been  based  entirely  upon  his  opinion  or  the  opinion  of 
others.”  Such  attitudes  are  essential  regardless  of  whether  the  superintendent 
does  the  research  work  or  has  a  research  division  in  his  system.  .  .  .  Super¬ 
intendents  are  advised  to  answer  questionnaires  “if  the  questionnaires  are 
deserving.” 

Witty,  Paul  A.,  and  Lehman,  Harvey  C.  “A  Study  of  Vocational  Atti¬ 
tude  and  Intelligence,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI  (June,  1 931), 
PP-  735-46. 

Evidence  is  presented  here  which  indicates  that  younger  boys  manifest 
a  willingness  to  enter  more  occupations  than  older  boys,  and  that  dull  boys 
are  willing  to  enter  more  occupations  than  normal  and  bright  boys.  The 
authors  conclude  that  this  attitude  indicates  marked  immaturity  on  the  part 
of  the  dull  boys.  Younger  boys  and  boys  in  the  dull  group  appeared  to  choose 
occupations  somewhat  indiscriminately.  The  bright  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  relatively  mature  attitudes  toward  vocations.  Data  are  presented  in 
support  of  these  conclusions;  some  other  conclusions  are  drawn,  however, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  experimental  data  presented  in  the  article. 

McGeoch,  Grace  O.  “The  Intelligence  Quotient  as  a  Factor  in  the  Whole- 
Part  Problem,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  XIV  (August,  1931), 
PP-  333-58. 

The  average  scores  of  a  gifted  group  are  compared  with  the  average 
scores  of  a  normal  group  in  the  learning  and  retention  of  two  types  of  material 
with  three  different  methods  under  the  same  experimental  conditions.  Poetry 
and  two  types  of  vocabulary  material  were  employed  in  the  experiment. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  whole  method  is  reliably  superior  to  the 
pure-part  method  in  the  learning  and  retention  of  both  types  of  vocabulary 
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material  with  both  gifted  and  normal  groups.  In  learning,  this  advantage 
of  the  whole  is  relatively,  as  well  as  absolutely,  greater  with  the  gifted  group. 
There  are  no  reliable  differences  with  poetry  between  the  two  methods  in 
learning  or  retention  with  either  group.  Irrespective  of  learning  methods, 
the  gifted  group  learned  and  retained  more,  both  in  absolute  amount  and 
percentage  of  retention,  and  were  less  variable  than  the  normal  group,  with 
both  types  of  material.  The  author  concludes  that  the  intelligence  quotient 
is  a  factor  conditioning  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  whole,  progressive-part, 
and  pure-part  methods  in  learning,  in  a  comparison  of  gifted  and  normal 
children.  The  type  of  learning  material  was  found  to  be  a  factor,  but  this 
element,  the  author  states,  may  be  a  function  of  the  amount  of  practice  and 
the  kind  of  part  methods  used. 

Pierce,  Paul  R.,  and  Goodman,  Tobey  R.  “The  Elementary-School 
Newspaper,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXXI  (June,  1931),  pp.  779-88. 

There  were  comparatively  few  outstanding  central  tendencies  in  the  form 
and  content  of  the  elementary-school  newspapers  studied.  The  authors  point 
out  the  need  for  further  investigation  to  discover  the  most  essential  features 
in  form,  and  the  relative  importance  of  topics  of  content  in  newspapers  for 
elementary  schools.  Such  data,  the  authors  believe,  may  then  be  made  the 
basis  for  setting  up  simple  and  effective  standards  for  guidance  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  newspapers. 

Norton,  John  K.  “Major  Trends  in  Teacher  Salary  Scheduling,”  Teachers 
College  Record,  XXXII  (May,  1931),  pp.  719-23. 

Five  major  trends  in  salary  scheduling  presented  and  analyzed  are:  more 
careful  schedule  planning,  increasing  emphasis  on  training,  extension  of  the 
number  of  annual  increments,  further  interest  in  teaching  efficiency  as  a  basis 
for  increased  salaries,  and  “the  tendency  to  increase  teachers’  salaries  toward 
a  professional  level.”  Considerations  underlying  these  tendencies  are  discussed. 

Platts,  P.  K.  “Does  State  Insurance  on  School  Property  Pay?”  American 
School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  LXXXIII,  No.  i  (July,  1931),  p.  59. 

Beyer,  Walter  F.  “The  Practicability  of  State  Insurance  Funds,”  Amer¬ 
ican  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  LXXXIII,  No.  3  (September,  I93i)> 
pp.  48,  1 16. 

The  pro  and  con  of  a  debate  are  presented  by  obvious  partisans  of  each  side. 
In  the  first  article  Mr.  Platts  argues  for  an  extension  of  Alabama’s  state  insur¬ 
ance  system  to  cover  schools  of  all  classes.  He  cites  the  successful  experiences 
of  states  and  cities  in  insuring  school  property  and  gives  figures  to  show  the 
amounts  which  would  be  saved  for  taxpayers  if  other  states  and  cities  would 
do  likewise.  He  concludes  his  article  with  the  plea,  “Why  not  save  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money?”  To  which  Mr.  Beyer,  a  school-board  member  of  Westfield, 
New  Jersey,  empirically  retorts  that  “it  Is  basically  wrong  for  any  American 
governing  body,  be  it  city,  state,  or  nation,  to  enter  a  line  of  private  business 
that  is  honestly  and  fairly  conducted.”  He  cites  numerous  cases  of  the  failure 
of  state  and  local  Insurance  plans  and  stoutly  defends  the  commercial  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

Both  articles  present  much  information  of  value,  but  It  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  the  writers  did  not  approach  the  matter  with  less  bias.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  someone  will  now  present  the  matter  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of 
view  giving  all  the  facts  on  both  sides  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  may 
judge  the  merits  of  the  question  without  having  to  sift  out  the  essentials 
from  a  mass  of  personal  opinions  and  contradicting  statistics. 

In  Paper  Covers 

Miller,  Lawrence  William.  An  Exferimental  Study  of  the  Iowa  Place¬ 
ment  Examinations.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa,  1930.  116  pp. 
(Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  V,  No.  6) 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  Iowa  Placement  Examinations  was  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  which  phases  of  the  tests  need  to  be  improved  in  order 
to  provide  more  useful  prediction  of  college  success,  and  to  reconstruct  these 
parts  according  to  the  evidence  secured  from  the  analysis.  From  the  results 
of  the  analysis,  new  forms  of  the  tests  were  prepared  to  remedy  defective 
parts  of  the  old  tests.  The  new  forms  were  given  a  trial  and  statistical  com¬ 
parisons  made  with  the  results  secured  from  the  old  forms. 

The  reliability  and  predictive  value  of  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  these 
tests  are  presented.  Two  general  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  author:  first, 
“the  best  type  of  training  examination  for  placement  purposes  is  one  made 
up  of  items  and  parts  which  emphasize  the  most  common  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  less  common  and  less  essential 
elements,”  and,  second,  “reading  comprehension  tests  which  demand  the 
understanding  and  the  application  of  principles  and  which  are  based  upon  the 
particular  subject  to  be  taken  constitute  the  best  single  measure  of  aptitude 
employed  in  these  examinations.”  These  conclusions  are  partly  in  harmony 
with  the  results  obtained  from  various  types  of  prognosis  tests  constructed  and 
used  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Fred  P.  Frutchey 

Indiana  University.  Proceedings  of  the  High  School  PrincifalP  Confer¬ 
ence.  Bloomington,  Indiana;  Bureau  of  Co-operative  Research,  Indiana 
University,  1930.  51  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana 

University,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3) 

Speeches  and  discussions  of  the  High  School  Principals  Conference  held 
at  Indiana  University,  November  22  and  23,  1929,  are  printed  in  this 
booklet.  An  illuminating  article  is  that  on  social  guidance  of  girls  by  Marie 
Thurston.  Comprehensive  surveys  are  made  of  European  practices  in  the 
reorganization  of  adolescent  education  and  the  status  of  comparable  situations 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick 

McConnell,  Robert  Ervie.  A  History  of  the  Develofment  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  in  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  University  of 
Iowa,  1930.  122  pp.  (Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  VI,  No.  i) 

This  is  a  useful  but  not  brilliant  study.  The  laws  of  Iowa  and  the  state 
school  reports  are  the  principal  primary  sources  used.  The  arrangement  is 
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largely  chronological,  but  in  the  final  chapter  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
summarization  along  lines  which  cut  across  the  chronological  narrative.  A 
considerably  wider  use  of  source  material,  and  a  more  extended  and  pene¬ 
trating  discussion  of  many  of  the  points  dealt  with  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  value. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Soper,  Wayne  W.,  and  Baer,  Joseph  A.  A  Study  of  the  Clerical  Duties  of 
District  Suferintendents  of  New  York  State.  Albany,  New  York:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1931.  44  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  No.  962) 

This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  which  district 
superintendents  of  New  York  State  spend  in  executing  the  various  reports 
which  are  required  of  them,  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  correspondence  and 
related  clerical  work,  and  the  activities  which  these  superintendents  would 
undertake  if  relieved  of  such  clerical  work.  Time  records  on  each  report 
rendered  during  1929  were  kept  by  approximately  80  district  superintendents. 
The  authors  indicate  the  limitations  of  the  study,  since  some  of  the  replies 
seem  to  be  largely  estimates,  rather  than  actual  measures  of  time  spent.  A 
majority  of  the  superintendents  indicated  that  they  would  emphasize  the 
supervisory  activities  of  their  work  to  a  greater  extent,  if  time  were  available. 

H.  R.  DlETERlCH 

National  Education  Association.  “The  Principal  at  Work  on  His  Prob¬ 
lems,”  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  IX  (March, 
1931),  PP-  99-1 59-_ 

This  analysis  consists  of  four  major  divisions:  The  Principal  as  a  Per¬ 
son,  The  Principal  as  Head  of  a  Single  School  Unit,  The  Principal  as  a 
Worker  in  a  School  System,  and  The  Principal  as  an  Active  Participant  in  a 
Professional  Group.  Complete  bibliographies,  numerous  tables,  and  charts 
add  to  the  value  of  this  bulletin.  The  school  principalship  as  a  profession  has 
advanced  to  the  stage  where  it  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
principal  to  get  an  enlarged  vision  of  the  challenging  educational  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities  which  are  his.  This  bulletin  therefore  is  timely 
and  invites  careful  study.  Part  I  is  especially  rich  in  its  diagnostic  technique 
of  the  often  neglected  personal  qualifications  of  the  principal.  The  rating 
scale  presented  on  pages  106  and  107  is  applicable  to  all  school  administrators, 
and  the  wide-awake  principal  should  rate  himself  periodically  as  a  self-check 
of  his  status  as  an  educational  leader. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Franzen,  Carl  G.  F.  Cooperative  Studies  in 
Secondary  Education.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University,  1930. 
1 21  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  No.  4) 

The  eight  studies  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  carried  on  by  teachers 
in  Arsenal  Technical  Schools  at  Indianapolis  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Smith  and  Professor  Franzen  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University. 
Some  valuable  contributions  are  here  made  to  the  field  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Especially  to  be  commended  are  the  studies  for  determining  the 
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criteria  for  the  content  of  public-speaking  courses  and  the  organization  of 
schedule-making  in  high  schools.  Other  studies  deal  with  case  studies,  voca¬ 
tional  electricity,  American  history,  honor-roll  graduates,  stenography,  and 
comprehension  of  literary  selections. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

Minnich,  Harvey  C.  William  Holmes  McGufey  and  the  Peerless  Pioneer 
McGuffey  Readers.  Oxford,  Ohio:  Miami  University,  1928.  89  pp. 

(Miami  University  Bulletin,  Series  XXVI,  No.  2) 

This  is  a  useful  account  of  the  life  of  McGuffey,  the  social  conditions  of 
his  time,  and  the  McGuffey  readers.  A  good  deal  of  source  material  has 
been  used,  but  there  is  but  little  documentation,  and  the  treatment  is  in  other 
respects  rather  amateurish. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Books  to  Read 

Hassler,  J.  O.,  and  Smith,  R.  R.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1930.  xi-l-405  pp. 

The  book,  as  stated  in  the  Preface,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  combined 
experience  of  the  authors  in  teaching  mathematics  to  high-school  students  and 
in  conducting  teacher-training  classes.  It  is  written  on  the  principle  of  a 
general,  transferable  philosophy  of  teaching  rather  than  on  a  rule-of-thumb 
method  for  presenting  each  detail  of  the  mathematics  curriculum. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  material  seems  to  center  about  a  philosophy 
of  education  summarized  in  the  following  three  statements:  First,  the  teacher 
should  know  his  subject  and  the  history  of  its  development;  second,  he  should 
know  the  standard  methods  of  teaching;  third,  he  should  be  able  to  visualize 
pupils’  difficulties  by  an  analysis  of  the  subject  into  teaching  units. 

Part  One  of  the  book  gives  material  that  should  aid  the  teacher  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  more  complete  understanding  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Its  historical 
accounts  show  how  mathematics  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  growth  of 
civilization.  Part  Two  deals  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  final  chapter  is  A  Summary  of  Standards  and 
Objectives  for  Teachers.  A  well-arranged  bibliography  and  an  index  com¬ 
plete  the  book.  The  authors  say  that  the  book  is  not  for  the  student  in 
educational  research,  but  for  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  striving  to  give 
better  service. 

S.  E.  Rasor 

Holley,  Charles  Elmer.  An  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  the  Class¬ 
room.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1930.  xiii-f-257  pp. 

The  main  contribution  of  this  book  is  the  very  clear  and  readable  style 
in  which  it  is  written.  The  author  attempts  to  set  forth  in  a  non-technical 
language  those  psychological  principles  that  have  the  widest  application  to 
classroom  teaching.  The  experimental  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  based  is  in  the  main  omitted.  There  are  no  tables  or  graphs.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer  these  facts  would  seem  to  make  it  more  suitable  for 
courses  in  educational  psychology  where  a  course  in  general  psychology  is  not 
a  prerequisite,  or  for  teachers’  reading  circles. 

In  organization  and  content  it  follows  closely  the  traditional  text  in  edu- 
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cational  psychology.  No  space  is  devoted  to  the  structural  basis  of  behavior. 
About  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  learning.  This  increased  emphasis  on 
learning  seems  to  be  favored  in  the  modern  trend  of  books  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  commendable  parts  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  on  personality 
problems. 

C.  D.  Killian 

Ilin,  M.  Nezo  Russia’s  Primer;  the  Story  of  the  Five-Year  Plan.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1931.  xiii-}-i62  pp. 

This  volume  will  be  of  unusu.al  interest  to  school  men  for  three  reasons: 
it  is  excellently  written  and  well  translated;  it  sets  forth  the  well-known  five- 
year  plan  of  the  United  States  of  Soviet  Russia  in  simple  language  for  school 
children;  and  it  is  excellent  evidence  of  the  publicity  techniques  which  the 
Soviet  government  is  using  in  selling  its  programs  to  the  Russian  people.  To 
those  persons  who  wish  to  secure  a  foreigner’s  description  of  the  causes  for 
our  present  business  depression,  chapter  two  will  be  particularly  interesting. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Davis,  Sheldon  E.  The  Teacher’s  Relationships.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1930.  xiii-l-415  pp. 

This  book  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  professional 
and  personal  aspects  of  teaching.  The  human  contacts  of  a  teacher  are  varied 
and  potentially  full  of  possibilities  for  positive  or  negative  influence.  The 
author  discusses  many  relationships,  but  he  has  made  his  best  contribution  in 
his  discussion  of  the  teacher-self  relationships.  The  theme  which  permeates 
the  entire  book  is  the  need  for  the  professionalizing  of  education.  This  can 
be  done  best,  according  to  the  author,  by  emphasis  upon  the  teacher’s  co-oper¬ 
ation  in  social  relationships.  The  teacher  has  definite  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  to  pupils  first  of  all,  but  also  to  parents,  co-workers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  the  community  in  general.  In  short,  the  teacher  is  essentially  a 
co-worker  rather  than  an  individualist. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

CoDEL,  Martin,  Editor.  Radio  and  Its  Future.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1930.  xiii-l-349  pp. 

The  editor  states  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  review,  through  the 
medium  of  men  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective  branches  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  art  and  industry,  just  what  radio  has  accomplished  and  is  accom¬ 
plishing;  also  to  discuss  what  radio  promises  to  accomplish  in  the  immediate 
or  far  future.  Each  of  the  twenty-nine  chapters  was  written  by  a  man  out¬ 
standing  in  his  respective  branch  of  the  broadcasting  and  the  radio  industry. 

The  book  is  written  in  non-technical  language  and  contains  a  wealth  of 
interesting  information  for  the  person  who  knows  little  about  radio,  as  well 
as  the  main  questions  needing  consideration  by  the  leaders  in  the  field.  The 
chief  features  of  the  book  deserving  adverse  criticism  are  its  lack  of  unity,  its 
repeated  duplications,  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  on  a  number  of  points.  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  chapter  on  “Radio  and 
Education”  points  out  how  the  radio  may  contribute  to  each  of  the  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  education,  and  shows  some  of  the  problems  involved. 
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This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
keep  pace  with  the  educational  uses  of  this  new  medium  which  science  has 
made  available  to  education. 

C.  M.  Koon 

Bell,  Sadie.  The  Church,  the  State,  and  Education  in  Virginia.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania:  Science  Press,  1930.  xii-t-796  pp. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  carefully  documented  study  of  the  relations 
between  state,  church,  and  school  in  one  of  our  oldest  commonwealths,  from 
the  attempts  at  settlement  in  the  later  sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  The 
author  traces  in  great  detail  the  development  of  policy  and  practice  “under 
the  influence  of  three  important  political  philosophies — that  of  union,  that  of 
separation,  and  that  of  co-operation  without  legal  alliance  between  church 
and  state.”  The  scope  includes  public  and  private,  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  educational  institutions.  There  is  an  extensive  bibliography  and 
an  excellent  index.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  produced 
a  valuable  reference  work. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Crawford,  Nelson  Antrim,  and  Menninger,  Karl  A.,  Editors.  The 
Healthy-Minded  Child.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1930.  viii-j- 
198  pp. 

Chiefly  a  reprint  of  articles  originally  appearing  in  the  Household  Maga¬ 
zine,  these  little  essays  by  various  authors  present  in  a  clear,  simple,  and 
interesting  fashion  the  current  counsel  of  child-guidance  workers.  Probably 
no  claim  would  be  made  that  there  is  anything  new  here  for  the  reader  who 
has  assimilated  the  findings  of  contemporary  child  psychology.  Yet  the 
reviewer  confesses  that  he  seldom  reads  the  dicta  and  the  case  studies  of 
mental  hygienists  without  some  twinges  of  conscience  and  stirrings  toward 
sounder  behavior  as  parent  and  teacher.  This  book,  which  avoids  extreme 
positions,  achieves  a  sort  of  robust,  scientifically  informed,  common  sense,  and 
may  be  cordially  recommended  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Horace  B.  English 

Engelhardt,  Fred.  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  and  Company,  1931.  xvi-l-595  pp. 

This  book  contains  twenty-two  chapters  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
the  same  subjects  found  in  similar  books  by  Cubberley,  Reeder,  and  others. 
It  difi’ers  from  Cubberley’s  book  in  several  ways.  It  contains  little  or  no 
historical  materials;  is  terse  and  factual  in  style  and  content;  changes  the 
order  in  which  items  are  presented;  emphasizes  certain  items  such  as  library 
and  curricular  services,  and  types  of  organization;  and  is  written  for  graduate 
rather  than  undergraduate  students.  It  differs  less  from  Reeder’s  book  than 
from  Cubberley’s,  and  is  not  as  easily  read  as  the  former.  Each  sentence  is 
packed  about  as  full  as  it  could  possibly  stand. 

The  point  of  view  is  more  legal  and  structural  in  emphasis  than,  in  my 
judgment,  the  subject  deserves.  The  book  frequently  uses  the  phrase  “prin¬ 
ciples  of  organization  and  of  administration,”  but  fails  to  present  more  of 
these  principles  except  by  illustration.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  book. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  scholarly  digest  of  the  more  important  and  recent 
reference  materials  dealing  with  the  particular  items  treated. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  the  field  which  this  book  attempts  to  discuss 
is  almost  too  large  to  be  treated  adequately  in  a  single  volume.  But  chiefly  I 
regret  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  progressive  and  creative 
education  and  educational  management  in  this  book,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
other  books  dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  public 
education. 

E.  E.  Lewis 

CoLLiNGS,  Ellsworth.  Progressive  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1931.  xvi-l-528  pp. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  the  full  stream  of  books  of  the  day  on  education 
an  occasional  one  that  may  be  said  to  make  a  really  noteworthy  contribution. 
In  Mr.  Collings’  book  at  least  four  features  may  be  pointed  out  as  combining 
to  justify  this  general  estimate.  First,  there  is  presented  in  this  fourth  volume 
of  his  an  extension  of  the  Kilpatrick  analysis  of  purposive  activity  and  a  more 
complete  view  of  what  such  activity  involves.  Although  weighed  down  by 
needless  repetition  of  terminology,  his  exposition  will  contribute  materially 
to  a  more  enlightened  application  of  the  activity  idea.  Second,  the  activity 
finds  a  broader  interpretation  in  this  book  than  it  ordinarily  receives.  The 
term  project,  used  in  equivalent  sense,  is  also  given  a  wider  connotation.  It 
includes  the  direct-learning  type  of  purposive  activity,  as  well  as  that  in  which 
learning  is  incidental.  This  is  a  most  welcome  development.  Third,  a  valu¬ 
able  feature  is  the  success  with  which  pupil  self-expression  is  kept  in  the 
foreground  as  the  cardinal  requisite  to  good  teaching.  This  is  carried  con¬ 
sistently  into  the  scheme  for  taking  stock  of  results,  over-sanguinely  termed 
measurement.  Whether  the  feature  of  activity  under  discussion  be  purposing, 
planning,  execution,  or  judging,  the  teacher  gets  into  the  picture  in  only 
an  incidental  way.  Fourth,  the  book  is  rich  in  concrete  illustration  of  the 
procedures  discussed,  despite  their  relatively  idealistic  nature.  It  is  distinctly 
superior  in  this  regard  in  comparison  with  pedagogical  writings  in  general. 
The  style  of  writing  is  prosaic  and  offends  greviously  against  variety  of  diction 
and  sentence  structure.  The  book  can  stand  though  as  a  good  one  on  its 
content,  if  not  on  its  form. 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

Andersen,  Leonora,  and  McKinley,  Florence.  An  Outline  of  Physicd 
Education  for  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  1930.  137  pp. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  activities  in  rhythms,  dramatic  play  through 
stories,  and  games  suitable  for  children  of  the  first  and  the  second  grades. 
It  is  thoroughly  progressive  in  viewpoint.  While  the  authors  make  sugges¬ 
tions  in  which  the  various  types  of  activities  may  be  carried  out,  they  urge 
that  the  children  be  free  to  interpret  the  music  and  play,  rather  than  that 
any  set  form  be  imposed  by  the  teacher  and  learned  by  formal  training.  The 
book  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  beginning  teacher  and  will  prove 
a  ready  source  book  of  material  for  the  teacher  of  experience. 

Nelle  Morris 
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Adamson,  John  William.  English  Education,  1J89-1902.  Cambridge, 
England:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1930.  x-l-520  pp. 

No  other  book  known  to  the  reviewer  contains  so  broad  an  interpretation 
of  nineteenth-century  education  in  England.  It  covers  not  only  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  as  these  terms  are  commonly  defined,  but 
also  university  extension,  the  growth  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education 
of  women,  and  the  earlier  efforts  of  workingmen  to  create  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  their  own  use.  The  recent  labor  education  movement  which  began 
about  1903  unfortunately  falls  outside  the  book’s  period.  The  development 
of  science  and  technology,  their  teaching  and  their  influence  upon  the  school, 
receive  due  attention  as  do  the  legislative  history  of  education  and  the  rise 
of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  book  is  something  more  than  a  factual  account  of  what  happened 
and  a  good  deal  less  than  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  its  field  and  period. 
According  to  Mr.  Adamson,  the  first  great  fact  of  English  educational  history, 
as  of  the  educational  history  of  every  western  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  fact  that  through  an  administrative  revolution  a  compulsory, 
state  system  was  set  up;  the  second  fact  is  that  the  experimental  study  of 
psychology  was  applied  to  the  effort  to  create  a  science  of  teaching  based  upon 
means,  methods,  and  techniques;  and  the  third  fact  is  the  accumulation  of 
teachable,  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  interesting,  but  always  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  during  the  century.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  great 
facts  and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it  the  book  leaves  one  in  considerable 
doubt  in  spite  of  some  illuminating  interpretations.  Of  these  latter,  the  one 
that  modern  education  deals  too  entirely  with  means  without  determining 
acceptable  and  attainable  ends  seems  to  be  the  most  important.  The  book 
does  not,  directly,  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem,  but  it  should  be  of 
value  to  one  who  wishes  to  attempt  the  construction  of  an  educational  theory 
based  upon  a  national  experience.  Others  will  find  it  useful  for  reference  and 
even  pleasant  to  read. 

H.  G.  Good 

Baldwin,  Bird  T. ;  Fillmore,  Eva  A,;  and  Hadley,  Lora.  Farm  Chil- 
I  dren.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1930.  xxii-l-337  PP* 
j  Herewith  are  presented  the  results  of  one  of  the  projects  of  the  Iowa 

I  Child  Welfare  Research  Station.  The  study,  begun  in  1923,  was  searching 

j  in  its  attempt  to  determine  the  factors  influencing  child  life  in  two  rural 

j  sections  of  Iowa.  A  brief  history  of  the  territory  orients  one  as  to  the  nature 

of  the  land,  the  type  of  people,  and  their  social  issues. 

V  The  environment  of  these  farm  children  was  studied  through  specific 

j  characteristics  of  the  religious,  social,  economic,  and  educational  conditions. 

To  an  uncritical  visitor  the  two  communities  would  appear  very  similar,  but 
I  the  study  brought  out  that  they  were  dissimilar  especially  as  to  their  points 

I  of  view  and  ideals  for  their  children.  These  differences  are  reflected  in  their 

care  for  their  children  and  in  the  development  of  the  environment.  The 
educational  development  of  the  children  was  distinctly  contrasted.  Such 
^  studies  bring  to  light  more  clearly  and  more  objectively  the  inequalities  of 

1  educational  opportunities  in  rural  communities  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 

each  other.  They  emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of  enlightened  ideals. 


NEW  TESTS 


The  Examiner’s  Manual  is  now  ready  for  the  Meier-Sea- 
shore  Art  Judgment  Test.  It  is  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

This  Manual  includes  a  description  of  the  development  of 
these  tests,  data  on  validity  and  reliability,  and  norms  for  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high-school  courses.  The  test  consists  of  a 
booklet  of  125  pairs  of  pictures.  The  two  in  each  pair  are 
almost  alike.  They  differ  in  only  one  respect  and  the  pupil  is 
asked  to  select  the  picture  in  each  pair  which  he  believes  to  be  , 
most  pleasing.  The  125  pairs  were  selected  from  600  draw¬ 
ings  after  experimenting  with  two  thousand  persons  and  having 
the  drawings  examined  minutely  by  three  artists.  Hence  the 
test  serves  to  distinguish  those  pupils  whose  preferences  for 
details  in  pictures  are  similar  to  those  of  the  artists.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  choose  those  pairs  of  pictures  which  would  involve 
problems  which  come  up  regularly  in  studio  work.  The  scoring 
of  the  test  is  wholly  objective  and  represents  a  reasonably  high 
degree  of  reliability.  Whether  or  not  it  serves  to  select  pupils 
who  will  profit  by  intensive  art  training  as  the  authors  recom¬ 
mend  can  be  shown  only  by  further  experimentation.  The  test 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  objective-test  | 
methods  to  one  phase  of  art.  It  should  be  useful  as  an  achieve-  \ 
ment  test  in  measuring  the  development  of  art  judgment  and  | 
may  prove  to  be  valuable  as  a  prognosis  test  for  selecting 
promising  art  students. 

During  the  summer  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural 
French  Tests,  prepared  by  Louise  C.  Seibert,  of  Goucher 
College,  and  Ben  D.  Wood,  of  Columbia  University,  have  | 
been  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-  I 
Hudson,  New  York  City.  The  measurement  of  aural-oral 
ability  in  the  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field  of  objective  testing.  Several  attempts  have  ■ 
been  made  to  provide  such  a  test  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
modern  foreign-language  study.  ' 

The  Columbia  Research  Bureau  test  includes  four  parts:  » 

The  first  part  consists  of  pictures  about  which  the  examiner  1 
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reads  several  statements.  The  student  is  asked  to  mark  each 
statement  read  by  the  examiner  as  true  or  false  in  accordance 
with  the  content  of  the  pictures.  This  tests  the  comprehension 
of  the  oral  statements  read  by  the  examiner.  The  second  part 
consists  of  a  series  of  statements  which  are  read  by  the  exam¬ 
iner,  the  student  marking  each  one  “yes”  or  “no.”  The  third 
part  consists  of  a  series  of  paragraphs.  The  examiner  reads 
each  one  in  turn,  and  the  student  indicates  his  understanding  of 
the  paragraph  by  writing  the  answers  to  certain  questions.  The 
fourth  part  consists  of  the  dictation  exercises.  The  examiner 
dictates  a  series  of  sentences  in  French  which  the  student  is 
asked  to  write  in  French  as  he  listens.  The  Seibert -Wood  test 
obviously  measures  the  student’s  comprehension  of  the  French 
used  by  the  examiner.  It  is  not,  of  course,  diagnostic  in  the 
sense  that  it  indicates  particular  words  or  sounds  which  the 
student  fails  to  comprehend,  nor  does  it  provide  any  test  of  his 
pronunciation.  However,  it  has  been  carefully  constructed. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  test  has  been  checked  with  the  Vander- 
Beke  list.  The  sentences  were  so  selected  that  they  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  the  measurement  of  general  intelligence, 
information,  or  memory.  In  order  to  test  the  student’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  oral  material  read  to  him  the  written  responses 
required  of  the  student  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  reli¬ 
ability  coefficient  of  the  entire  test  is  around  .90,  while  the 
reliabilities  of  the  various  parts  range  from  .55  to  .95.  These 
correlations  are  unusually  high  for  a  single  test.  The  authors 
are  still  working  upon  measurement  of  other  aspects  of  aural- 
oral  ability.  Also  Lundeberg  and  Tharp  have  developed 
preliminary  tests  to  measure  similar  objectives  which  include 
several  phases  not  measured  by  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau 
test.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  aural  tests  will  be  on  the 
market  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Engle-Stenquist  Home  Economic  Tests  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  The  set  contains  three  tests:  foods 
and  cookery,  clothing  and  textiles,  and  household  management. 
The  first  two  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  Grades  V  to  X, 
and  the  household  management  test  for  Grades  VII  to  X. 
The  tests  measure  primarily  information  and  vocabulary  in 
these  subjects.  With  these  limitations  the  items  have  been 
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carefully  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  twenty-five  outstand¬ 
ing  courses  of  study  in  home  economics,  questions  used  by 
teachers  in  final  examinations,  and  analyses  of  twelve  up-to-date 
textbooks.  The  items  were  criticized  and  reviewed  by  home 
economics  teachers  and  city  supervisors.  This  procedure 
assures  a  set  of  items  which  are  commonly  taught  in  the  courses. 
Furthermore,  the  reliability  coefficients  are  high  enough  to  use 
the  test  in  measuring  the  achievement  of  individual  pupils. 

Two  forms  of  these  tests  are  available  so  that  one  may  be 
administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  the  other  at 
the  close  or  the  two  may  be  used  together  in  case  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  reliability  is  desired.  Forms  based  on  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  pupils  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  are  available. 

Because  the  validity  of  the  tests  has  been  assured  only  with 
reference  to  the  information  covered  by  them  it  is  apparent  that 
the  tests  are  not  completely  valid  measures  of  all  the  aspects 
of  home  economics.  In  any  evaluation  of  achievement  it  is 
desirable  to  have  other  evidences  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
students  have  obtained  such  objectives  as  skills,  ability  to  apply 
important  principles,  and  the  like. 


